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horror of The Children of Darkness to the reasonable
acceptance of The Rainbow and the Sceptic and
Knowledge of God> where he ceases

to run the head against these blind walls.
Enter the dungeon, torment the eyes
With apparitions chained two and two.
And go frantic with fear. . , .    (Castle.}

Yet for years he never ceased to rebel against the
ineluctable limitations of the mind. There was
no escape from his subjective conflict. He projected
it into his story of The Chipped Stater, that fine
allegory on the transmogrification of his friend
T, E. Lawrence.

His Warning to Children of the infinite reduplication,
the patterned incoherence, of this Chinese box of
a world, might serve as a parable of his own mind
as it was in Poems 1914-26. His imagination seemed
like a snake that had turned on itself, eaten its own
tail and continued in a narrowing circle of rumina-
tion until the head was consuming itself.

Since then his work has grown more stable,
terse, and controlled in thought and form. The
later pieces in Collected Poems (1939) show him
accepting the disharmonies of life calmly and with
irony, studying human beings with a new objectivity.
His imagery is concrete but does not reverberate ;
it derives its force from thought. His rhythms are
traditional but sinewy ; and the final effect of his
recent poetry is of a trained intelligence schooling
emotion to a somewhat cold yet lively and
delicate observation, disciplined and crystal-clear
in expression*